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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


ADJOURN IN AUGUST 


“Let’s adjourn before August 10.” 
That’s the word now going the rounds 
on Capitol Hill. Both Republican and 
Democratic lawmakers hope they will 
be able to wind up their work by that 
time so they can campaign for the 
congressional elections this fall. 


BRUSH-FIRE FORCE 


Uncle Sam has a new armed unit 
especially trained to move quickly to 
any part of the world to put out 
“brush-fire’ wars that might break 
out. The new unit, called Strategic 
Army Corps (STRAC), is made up 
mostly of paratroopers and armored 
infantrymen. 


SHRINKING FARMLANDS 


Year by year, the nation’s land 
available for growing farm crops is 
shrinking. Approximately 1,250,000 
acres a year are taken out of cultiva- 
tion for housing developments, fac- 
tories, and highways. 


PRICES TO DECLINE? 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics— 
the government agency that keeps 
tabs on prices of consumer goods— 
predicts that price tags on most things 
we buy won’t go any higher than they 
are now. In fact, the agency feels 
there is a good chance of some price 
cuts in the months ahead. 

Meanwhile, prices rose to their 
highest level on record in April—the 
last month for which complete records 
are available. At that time, it took 
$1.2314 to buy goods that cost $1 in 
the 1947-1949 period. 


DIFFICULT TASK 


British engineers with modern 
equipment are finding it difficult to do 
what ancient people of the island 
country did some 3,800 years ago with 
primitive tools. The engineers of to- 
day are having trouble in lifting a 
24-ton rock and balancing it properly 
on top of other stones at the famous 
Stonehenge. 

Stonehenge is a 320-foot ring of 
giant stone monuments believed to 
have been used for magic rites by the 
ancient Druids of England. The stone 
that is giving modern engineers trou- 
ble fell out of place in 1900, after it 
had been there since the Druids put it 
in place in ancient times. 


“GIVE A BUCK” 


“Don’t pass the Buck—Give a 
Buck.” That is the slogan being used 
by both big political parties as they 
go out to collect campaign funds from 
citizens throughout the nation. ‘The 
drive for this year’s election funds 
will get into high gear later in the 
summer. 

One big purpose of the campaign is 
to get all Americans interested in sup- 
porting the party of their choice with 
dollars as well as with votes. 
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RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


A SERIOUS PROBLEM calling for emergency measures 


Plans for Air Safety 


President Eisenhower and CAA Set Up New Rules to Prevent 
Air Collisions Along Crowded Airways 


EW emergency rules are in effect 
now to curb certain flights of mili- 
tary jets along the nation’s civil air- 
ways. Late in May military authori- 
ties voluntarily placed tighter controls 
on training flights of jets operating 
below 20,000 foot altitudes within the 
Federal airways system. These con- 
trols were in addition to further re- 
strictions ordered by President Eisen- 
hower to prevent mid-air collisions be- 
tween military and civilian aircraft. 
Military aircraft and _ transport 
planes have been involved in 3 major 
air disasters already this year. In 
February a military transport plane 
and a Navy bomber collided over Cali- 
fornia, killing 48 persons. On April 
21 a civilian airliner and an Air Force 
jet trainer collided in the skies over 
Las Vegas, Nevada. That accident 
killed 49 people. Less than a month 


later 12 more persons died in the col- 
lision of another jet trainer and a 
passenger airliner. 

The number of air collisions in the 
United States has increased rapidly in 
the past few years. 


In the 10 years 





which ended last December, 159 air 
collisions occurred. Some of the acci- 
dents involved military and civilian 
planes. Others were between civilian 
aircraft. The worst disaster in the 
history of American commercial avia- 
tion was the collision of 2 civilian air- 
liners in 1956. The dead in that acci- 
dent totaled 128. 

While the number of air collisions 
has been high, the amazing fact is 
that there have not been more. Hun- 
dreds of possible disasters have been 
avoided only by the swift action of 
pilots. Last year reports of 971 near- 
misses in the air were submitted by 
pilots to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration (CAA), which supervises 
air safety. These near-misses oc- 
curred when pilots saw other aircraft 
approaching their ships and were abie 
to maneuver out of the way. 

The need to prevent future air col- 
lisions is a matter of serious concern 
to the public, the aviation industry, 
and the Federal government. The loss 
of lives in such accidents is tragic. 

(Concluded on page 7) 





Differing Views 
on Aid for India 


Should United States Extend 
Further Assistance to 
Big Asian Nation? 


O aspect of the U. S. foreign-aid 

program is the subject of more 
controversy than that of assistance 
for India. 

Some of our lawmakers feel that we 
should increase U. S. aid to India, 
Others feel that the Asian nation 
should not receive added assistance 
from us. 

India’s financial needs stem from 
the demands of the big development 
program she is undertaking plus the 
poverty of this heavily populated land. 
More than 380,000,000 people are 
crammed into an area about one-third 
the size of the United States. Ever 
since India got its freedom from Great 
Britain in 1947, Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other Indian 
leaders -have been faced with the task 
of improving the lot of the country’s 
impoverished miillions. 

The Asian nation’s first Five-Year 
Plan, running from 1951 to 1956, was 
aimed primarily at increasing food 
production and improving health and 
education. The second Five-Year 
Plan—on which India is now em- 
barked—is intended mainly to im- 
prove industries. The government 
wants to double the output of elec- 
tricity, triple steel production, and 
create 8,000,000 new jobs. 

The United States has been helping 
India on its development programs. 
Since World War II, our government 
has provided more than $700,000,000 
for the Asian country. Much of this 
sum has been in the form of loans, 
which India is paying back on sched- 
ule. 

To help the hard-pressed nation 
carry out essential parts of its second 
Five-Year Plan, our country agreed 
about 3 months ago to loan the Nehru 
government an additional $225,000,- 
000. However, Indian leaders have 
indicated that their land needs much 
more than this sum, if the present 
development program is to succeed. 

On pages 2 and 3, we are preseni 
ing the views of 4 members of the 
U. S. Senate on this vital issue. Sen- 
ators John Sherman Cooper of Ken- 
tucky and John Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts favor helping India to a 
greater degree than we are now doing. 
Senators Allen Ellender of Louisiana 
and Styles Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire are critical of the program of 
U. S. aid for India. 

In the views presented on pages 2 
and 3, direct statements of the law- 
makers are enclosed within quotation 
marks. Where quotation marks are 
not employed, we have—for the sake 
of brevity—been forced to condense 
each speaker’s remarks. We have, 
however, been careful to represent his 
views accurately. 
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SENATOR John Kennedy, Democrat of Massachusetts, is in 
favor of giving further aid to India. 





ROBERT SCHWEITZ 


SENATOR John Sherman Cooper, Republican of Kentucky, 
believes India still needs our help. 


For Increased Assistance to India 


Views of Cooper of Kentucky and Kennedy of Massachusetts 


John Sherman Cooper (Republican) 
was elected to the United States Senate 
in 1956 to fill out the unexpired term 
of the late Alben Barkley. On 2 pre- 
vious occasions, Cooper had briefly 
represented Kentucky in the Senate, 
filling out unexpired terms. ‘ From 
March 1955 to August 1956, he was 
U. S. Ambassador to India. 


“Why should the United States as- 
sist India? ... It is the largest non- 
Communist nation in Asia. It is the 
most powerful country in the south 
Asian, Middle East, and African re- 
gion in terms of resources and present 
economic development . 

“It has a democratic government, 
whose leaders command the over- 
whelming support of the people; and 
it has a first-rate civil service—prob- 
ably the best in Asia. It has success- 
fully completed its first Five-Year 
Plan, and has a good chance of success 
with its second Five-Year Plan, if it 
receives the necessary assistance 
sistance that can come only from the 
United States or the Soviet Union. 

“India is strategically the center of 
this vital region, flanked by the Arab 
world and an unstable South Asia. 
This region is confronted with the 
experiment of communist China—to 
advance by totalitarian methods, with 
the massive aid of Russia—and by 
India’s effort to advance by democratic 
means. 

“Tf India should fail, there is grave 
danger that the peoples of Asia and 
Africa would view it as a failure of 
democratic institutions and methods. 
If this happens, the balance of power 
and influence will actually fall against 
the United States and other free coun- 
tries, and our danger would be inten- 
sified. 





as- 


“T am reminded that for 10 years 
now our country has been upset and 
saddened by the adherence of China’s 
mainland to communism. If the Chi- 
nese mainland were not communist to- 
day, the balance of influence in Asia 
and the world would, without question, 
be upon the side of the democracies, 
and the prospects of freedom and se- 
curity would be brighter... 


“After World War II, I do not be- 
lieve we realized the importance of 
economic advancement and social jus- 
tice in China as a condition of main- 
taining and building democratic in- 
stitutions. Shall we make the same 
mistake in our understanding of In- 
dia’s problem? 

“I do not want to pass over the 
American criticism of India’s policy 
of non-alignment or, as it has been 
termed by many in this country, 
neutralism. . . 

“India would like us to understand 
her policy as a contribution to peace. 
In part, it is a policy of self-interest, 
based on geography—her proximity to 
the Soviet Union and a 2,000-mile 
frontier with China. India desires also 
to concentrate her energies on her 
economic tasks, without involvement in 
the cold war. But in the main, non- 
alignment arises from a desire to be 
wholly independent. . . 

“While I have argued our self-in- 
terest, I do not want to neglect the 
affirmative purposes which should lead 
us to aid India. She has chosen demo- 
cratic institutions, and is staking her 
success on free and voluntary methods. 

“President Prasad, Prime Minister 
Nehru, Vice President Radhakrishnan, 
and other Indian leaders are unalter- 
ably opposed to the use of force and 
coercion, and are democratic by con- 
viction and sympathy. Twice, they 
have taken their policies to the people 
in the largest free elections in the 
world. If India resists alignment with 
our political policies, she resists align- 
ment also with the Soviet bloc... 

“India’s influence, already great, will 
increase throughout Asia and Africa, 
and in the world. A strong, democratic 
India is in accord with our national 
security, and is in harmony with our 
goal of sovereign, democratic nations. 

“No one can predict the outcome of 
the Indian struggle for economic de 
velopment. It is true that in India 
there are elements, as in other Asian 
nations, which are attracted by the 
seemingly successful methods em- 
ployed by Russia and communist 
China in the development of their 
economies. I believe India will 


strengthen her democratic institutions 
and will succeed in her efforts for 
economic advancement. I would not 
like it to be recorded that the greatest 
democratic country in the world, Wa 
United States, failed to give adequate 
assistance to India in her crucial effort 
for her own people and for democracy 
in Asia... 

“T do not want to overlook the deep 
humanitarian impulses of our people 

. . it is inequitable if democratic 
countries will not move toward cor- 
recting the imbalance of opportunity 
and living standards which exist in 
different areas of the world. Human- 
ity and justice dictate the responsibil- 
ity of the United States, as a favored 
nation, to do its part to correct this 
imbalance.” 


John F. Kennedy (Democrat) of 
Massachusetts has represented his 
state in Congress since 1946. He 
served 3 terms in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and was elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1952. He is a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
upper house. 


“In India, democracy has prevailed 
in the face of heavy obstacles. The 
national and per capita incomes have 
risen despite a continuing rise in pop- 
ulation, and education has spread... 
A spirit of democratic compromise has 
permeated the political system. 

“In 1956, India completed its first 
Five-Year Plan. During that time, na- 
tional income rose by nearly 18 per 
cent, about 5 per cent beyond target. 

. During the period of this plan, 
the United States aided India. .. Few 
assistance loans which we have made 
anywhere have been better used for 
real economic development. . . 

“India’s second Five-Year Plan is 
now near the end of its second year. 
In contrast to the first plan, it stands 
in great peril. It may even collapse 

“Tn part, this deepening crisis is the 
handmaiden of success—the fact that 
the Indian economy is expanding, that 
the government has sought not to im- 
pose a rigid series of controls, that it 
has permitted a considerable sector of 
private enterprise. This plan, more- 


over, is ambitious—almost 214 times 
as large as the first plan. It hopes to 
carry India across the most difficult 
threshold of economic growth—the es- 
tablishment of . . . basic industries 
such as steel... If successful, it could 
vigorously mobilize India’s rich re- 
sources in hydropower, iron ore, man- 
ganese, coal, bauxite. 

“India... has taken stern measures 
of economic self-discipline . . . The 
level of taxes is high... Foreign travel 
has been almost prohibited. Though 
few persons have an income level that 
contributes much taxation in a nation 
whose per capita income is under $60, 
persons of measurable income are 
taxed about as heavily as anywhere 
else in the world. 

“Unfortunately a serious foreign ex- 
change crisis has forced India to pare 
its plan to the core. .. Further serious 
cuts or extended stretchouts in the 
plan would not save money. They 
would . . . decree the eventual death 
sentence of the plan and India’s demo- 
cratic experiment in Asia... 

“No thoughtful citizen can fail to 
see our stake in the survival of free 
government in India. India stands as 
the only effective competitor to China 
for the faith and following of the mil- 
lions of uncommitted and restless peo- 
ples. Should India fall prey to internal 
disorders or disillusionment among 
either its masses or leaders and become 
absorbed in the communist system, 
the free world would suffer an incal- 
culable blow. 

“The necessity of American action 
is so apparent that the real question 
now, I would hope, is not whether we 
respond but how. . . In looking to the 
success of the plan, I would suggest a 
three-pronged series of actions.” 

First, we must explore ways in 
which agreements already made be- 
tween the present administration and 
India can be reinforced. For example, 
red tape might be eliminated to speed 
up loans which have already been 
agreed upon. Our farm surpluses 
should be used to the fullest to meet 
India’s agricultural needs. A number 
of other important steps to meet emer- 
gency needs might be taken. 

Second, we must view the Five-Year 
Plan as a whole. “Our assistance... . 
should be geared to the fulfillment of 
the large goals, not the patching of 
holes and filling of small gaps. . 
This is in our own self-interest by re- 
ducing the final cost, by defining the 
destination, by giving us a standard 
for measuring performance. It is to 
India’s interest, by ailowing her to 
gather momentum, to maintain good 
morale, to set the example of achieve- 
ment to other nations, to relieve the 
perpetual suspense created by annual 
reappraisals and short-termed solu- 
tions.” 

Third, the United States and other 
nations interested in helping India 
should coordinate their actions. “I 
would urge that a subcommittee of the 
OEEC be at once designated to go to 
India and to recommend plans by 
which long-term assistance could be 
given by all member nations through 
an international group.”  (Editor’s 
note: The OEEC is the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, 
a group through which 17 non-com- 
munist European nations—with the 
United States and Canada actively co- 
operating—chart their economic pres- 
ent and future.) 

“India today represents as great a 
hope, as commanding a challenge, as 
western Europe did in 1947—and cur 
people are still, I am confident, equal 
to the effort.” 
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Against Additional Aid for India 


Statements of Ellender of Louisiana and Bridges of N. H. 


Allen J. Ellender (Democrat) of 
Louisiana was elected to the Senate 
for the first time in 1936. He has been 
reelected 3 times. As a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, he has 
made several reports—following trips 
to other lands—on the workings of our 
foreign-aid program. 


“(India) is a vast country and 
thickly populated. It is extremely 
backward when measured by our 
standards, and the aid program under- 
taken here may result in some good 
over a period of many years, but the 
process is bound to be slow. 

“It is my frank judgment that with 
so many people in this ancient land— 
the vast majority of whom are illit- 
erate—any effort to modernize India 
overnight is doomed to failure. The 
farms are small, the people are poor, 
and labor is cheap. There is little in- 
dustry, and industrial expansion is 
still very slow. Because of the magni- 
tude of the effort required, I fear that 
much of the money we have spent has 
been in vain, and that it will require 
generations of steady work to bring 
the Indian industrial and agricultural 
economies into any semblance of mod- 
ern order.” 

Despite the fact that authority for 
the aid program has been confined to a 
one-year basis, we are getting involved 
in what is a long-range foreign-aid 
program in India. Several projects 
in which we have been participating 
(for example, small-industry develop- 
ment, rural electrification, and train- 
ing secondary-school leaders) will take 
a number of years to complete. There 
is “obviously an intent to commit the 
United States in this area to a 3- to 5- 
year effort (at least in some fields).” 

“It should be noted that at the 
present time, India has embarked upon 
a comprehensive economic-develop- 
ment program, designated as the 
Great Five-Year plan. It requires no 
stretch of the imagination to arrive at 
the conclusion that our government is 
certainly involved in the success of 
this effort, and that funds already 
appropriated, and new money which 
will doubtless be requested to be ap- 
propriated in future years, will re- 
quire us to carry a large portion of 
the burden that should more properly 
be assumed by India if the plan is to 
meet with success.” 

On a visit to India, I was able to in- 
spect some of the operations there, and 
the information I gathered bears out 
my previous comments. 

For example, at Budni in south 
central India is an agricultural center 
where “we have set up a tractor and 
machinery school. The United States 
provided $100,000 for the purchase 
of tractors, bulldozers, plows, and sim- 
ilar farm equipment to be used in 
demonstration seminars for the youth 
of this area. 

“Tt seems to me that $100,000 was 
quite a large sum to spend for demon- 
stration machinery. I would suggest 
that less emphasis be placed upon the 
purchase of heavy, technical equip- 
ment, and that small tractors, simple 
plows, and similar agricultural de- 
vices be emphasized. Few Indian farm- 
ers are able to purchase the type of 
equipment we have furnished for 
demonstration purposes.” 

I also discussed the work of several 


community projects in the vicinity of 
Madras with an engineer whose job 
it was to teach better methods of 
packing and manufacturing goods. 
“He pointed out that large savings had 
been realized by Indian distributors 
and manufacturers as a result of the 
technical know-how made available 
under the program. 

“T inquired if these savings were 
passed on to consumers, and the en- 
gineer with whom I spoke answered in 
the negative. He said that as a rule 
the supply is short, and the manufac- 
turers and distributors feel that there 
is no point in cutting prices. 

“It strikes me that this situation 
should certainly be corrected, for if 
our program here is to result in bene- 
fits to the few with no relief for the 
masses, our money is certainly being 
spent for naught. Unfortunately, this 
seems to be the case, as I pointed out 
in reference to our agricultural 
demonstration for the use of tractors 
and farm machinery.” 

Not enough effort is being made to 
reach the masses of the Indian people. 
“The magazines we publish, the books 
we print, and, to a very large extent, 
the library and related facilities we 
maintain, are used almost exclusively 
by the literate of India... (yet) only 
approximately 80,000,000 of some 384,- 
000,000 Indian citizens are able to 
read and write. Unless we are able to 
reach the masses of the people ... we 
shall never achieve any success in 
India.” 


Styles Bridges (Republican) of New 
Hampshire is the ranking member of 
his party on the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. He was elected to 
the U.S. Senate in 1936 and has been 
reelected on 3 occasions. 


“When the taxpayer reads that we 
have... granted $225,000,000 worth 
of aid to neutralist India—practically 
on the heels of giving $98,000,000 
worth of foreign-aid credits to com- 
munist Poland and $62,500,000 in 
farm surpluses to communist Yugo- 
slavia—he will certainly question what 
is being done with his tax dollars. 

““As we strive to meet the Russian 
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SENATOR Styles Bridges, Republican of New Hampshire, 
is opposed to further aid for neutral India. 


challenge in the field of missiles and 
satellites, and at the same time 
struggle to reverse the economic down- 
trend here at home, 1958 clearly ap- 
pears as a fateful year. Americans 
are known the world over for their 
generosity, but their patience is sorely 
tried as they observe huge amounts of 
aid being handed to such countries as 
neutralist India, communist Poland, 
and communist Yugoslavia. 

“T have never opposed foreign aid 
as such. But I do believe that aid to 
communist or neutralist regimes is 
completely contrary to the concept of 
the program. Our proven friends ask 
us for help and are told that sufficient 
funds are not available. How are we 
to retain their confidence and their 
support? 

“It is interesting to note that at the 
same time that India began receiving 
American aid, its defense expendi- 
tures jumped markedly from the more 
or less static position of the previous 
five years. While the U.S. makes 
loans to India, it is reported that India 
has loaned neutralist Burma the rupee 
equivalent of $20,000,000. 

“When I consider such statements 
by Indian Premier Nehru as there 
was ‘essentially no difference’ between 
American occupation of Japan and 
Russian occupation of Hungary, I find 
the Indian declaration that the United 
States will be repaid for this loan in 
‘the more abiding currency of human 
friendship’ less than reassuring. 

“The time has come for our true 
friends to stand up and be counted. 
This is no time to dally with the so- 
called neutralists—much less to give 
them of our limited resources. 

“Neutralists like Nehru are those 
who want to receive the benefits of the 
free world effort to protect the inde- 
pendence of nations large and small 
against the only real threat to peace 
—aggressive communism. But neutral- 
ists refuse to accept the responsibili- 
ties of those in the free world collec- 
tive defense systems. 

“This country should never forget 
the behavior of ‘neutral’ India in re- 
gard to the Korean War. Nehru did 
not put a man or a gun on the Korean 


ROBERT SCHWEITZ 





front. India’s only contribution was 
an ambulance unit and a few jute 
bags. 

“Equally unforgettable is Nehru’s 
stand favoring the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations—despite 
the fact that the United Nations de- 
clared Red China an ‘aggressor’ for 
her intervention in the Korean War 
against the United Nations forces. 
And the United Nations indictment 
still stands! 

“In the last General Assembly ses- 
sion of the United Nations, India, like 
communist Poland and Yugoslavia, 
opposed the position of the United 
States more often than they favored 
our position. 

“The Indians abstained from voting 
on the UN resolution condemning 
Russia for its action against Hungary. 
They abstained from voting in the UN 
Special Political Committee on a reso- 
lution urging admission of South 
Korea to the United Nations. 
India also abstained from voting in 
the General Assembly on a resolution 
urging unification of Korea... . 

“How can we ignore events of re- 
cent history? Have we forgotten the 
spectacle of the flower-strewn progress 
of Bulganin and Khrushchev during 
their visit to India? I do not recall 
that our Secretary of State was ac- 
corded anything like that reception. 

“How can we forget that India’s 
President in 1955 proclaimed that his 
country and communist Russia ‘are 
very close to each other,’ and that 
‘every day the bonds of friendship be- 
tween the Soviet world and India are 
being further strengthened’? 

“Are we to disregard the fact that 
Nehru issued a joint statement with 
Russian leaders reciting a 5-point 
program of peaceful co-existence? We 
know that any Russian co-existence 
program means co-existence on com- 
munist terms only. 

“Let us direct our aid to friends 
who stand with us and stick with us. 
This is the policy that makes sense.” 

Yet we have granted large sums 
to neutral India and to communist 
Poland and Yugoslavia. ‘The con- 
tinuation of such a poli@y-will, I feel 
certain, inevitably undermine the con- 
fidence and respect of our genuine 
friends abroad. The American tax- 
payer has every right to raise seri- 
ous doubts as to the wisdom of this 
course.” 
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SENATOR Allen Ellender, Democrat of Louisiana, is crit- 
ical of the way our overseas aid plan works. 
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Atomic Test Ban? 


Geneva, Switzerland, may be the 
scene of new talks between represent- 
atives of western and communist coun- 
tries within the next few weeks. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has asked Russia to 
send experts to Geneva to meet with 
western scientists to discuss an end 
to nuclear tests as soon as possible. 

Previously, Moscow had agreed to 
the idea of a parley of experts from 
both sides for this purpose. Unless 
the Russians have now changed their 
minds on this matter, the meeting 
should be held soon. 

The President has already selected 
American scientists to attend the Ge- 
neva talks. They are: Dr. James Fisk, 
an official of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany and an electronics expert; Dr. 
Ernest Lawrence, director of the radia- 
tion laboratory at the University of 
California; and Dr. Robert Bacher, 
chairman of the physics and mathe- 
matics departments at California In- 
stitute of Technology. 

It is hoped that, if the western and 
ted nations can agree to halt further 
nuclear tests, they will then make 
progress toward eventual global dis- 
armament. 

Meanwhile, scientists from 15 na- 
tions, including the United States and 
Russia, are preparing a study on the 
dangers of radiation from nuclear 
tests. This report is scheduled to be 
made public in the United Nations 
July 1. 

Though details of the forthcoming 
scientific report are still secret, it is 
said to contain an agreement among 
the experts that atomic tests made 
thus far are already endangering the 
human race. 


Postage Rates Up 


Two-cent cards and 3-cent stamps 
on first-class letters will soon be a 
thing of the past. Beginning August 
1, regular first-class mail will cost 4 
instead of the present 3 cents per 
ounce. Cards will go up from 2 to 3 
cents, and airmail stamps will be raised 
from 6 to 7 cents per ounce. 

Unsealed letters, the kind you may 
have used to send Christmas and other 
greeting cards, will require 3-cent 
stamps in the future. The cost of 
mailing books and most other items 
will also increase. 

Beginning in January, postage rates 
on newspapers and other periodicals 
will go up. The increase, which varies 
from 30 to 60 per cent of present 
rates for different types of periodicals, 
will be spread over the next year or so. 

The boost in first-class mail rates 
from 3 to 4 cents will be the first such 
increase since 1932. Until then, rates 








The CAP is looking for new members. 


CAP cadets. 


CIVIL AIR PATRCL 


IF YOU ARE interested in airplanes, you may want to join the Civil Air Patrol. 


Both girls and boys are eligible to be 


Sometimes a young member is lucky enough to get a ride in a jet 


plane. Here, a cadet studies the route he will take on a jet flight during his sum- 


mer encampment at an Air Force base. 


had been at 2 cents an ounce since 
1885. 

The new increase in mail rates, it is 
estimated, will bring the Post Office 
Department an additional $550,000,000 
a year in revenues. Nearly half of this 
amount will go for raises to postal 
workers. (The law providing for 
higher mail rates also gives postal 
workers a raise.) The remainder of 
the extra revenue will help put our 
mail system on a paying basis. 


Save Our Forests 


The nation was plagued with fewer 
forest fires last year than at any time 
since careful records have been kept. 
Some 83,392 fires broke out in 1957 
as compared with 143,000 in the pre- 
vious year. If all of us cooperate in 
preventing fires, the number of forest 
blazes can be reduced even more. 

It is estimated that 9 out of every 
10 forest fires are started by human 
hands, mostly through carelessness. 
Others are ignited by lightning or in 
some other way. 

If you take a trip this summer, you’ll 
be seeing pictures of Smokey, the big 
brown bear in a forest ranger’s hat 
and blue jeans. As the best-known 
member of our federal government’s 
Forest Service, Smokey tells all of us 
“Remember, only YOU can prevent 
forest fires.” 

Forests are one of our nation’s most 
valuable assets. About one-third of 
the United States is woodland. Much 
of the timber cut from our forests 


goes into everyday products—lumber, 
furniture, and paper. Many homes, of 
course, are also built mostly of wood, 
while others have some wood in them. 
A long list of other items, such as pen- 
cils, telephone poles, railroad ties, and 
toys, are made of wood, too. 

In addition, we get turpentine, tar, 
resin, fruits, dyes, nuts, and maple 
syrup from our forests. By-products 
of the pulp and paper industry are 
cellophane, rayon, explosives, plastics, 
and lacquers. 

So you can see that our trees are 
valuable. If you take a trip this sum- 
mer, keep Smokey’s advice in mind. 
Make certain it isn’t your carelessness 
which starts a blaze. 


Air Training 


The Civil Air Patrol (CAP) wants 
new members. If you are interested 
in airplanes, you may want to join this 
group. You can find out about it at 
a nearby airport. 

CAP is a volunteer air arm linked 
with our regular Air Force. It has 
well over 30,000 volunteer adult mem- 
bers. They look for lost planes, help 
direct rescue operations when a flood 
or other disaster strikes, drop sup- 
plies to snowbound ranchers, and per- 
form hundreds of other tasks. 

CAP volunteers get no pay for their 
services. In fact, they pay an average 
of $8 in annual dues plus other ex- 


penses. 
The civilian air arm also encourages 
young people to take part in aviation 


tory of the Week 


activities. It has a cadet program in 
which over 50,000 young people, in- 
cluding around 10,000 girls, are en- 
rolled. The cadets learn how to handle 
aircraft on the ground. The pre-flight 
training includes field demonstrations 
and flights. 


Red Economic Plan 


Later this month, Moscow will an- 
nounce its new economic plan for the 
next 7 years. So far, the Reds haven’t 
revealed any details of their plan, but 
they have made the following points 
about it: 

The new 7-year plan will closely 
knit the economies of all communist- 
dominated countries from East Ger- 
many to Red China and North Korea. 
The economic blueprint will attempt 
to outline ways in which Russia ean 
catch up with the United States in 
the production of food and consumer 
goods. (Irving Levine’s story on 
shopping in Moscow—see page 8— 
shows that the Soviets have a long way 
to go to catch up with us along this 
line.) 

The final details of Russia’s new 
7-year plan were worked out during a 
recent meeting of Red leaders in Mos- 
cow. It is believed that the plan will 
increase Russia’s supervision over the 
economies of all communist lands. 


Few Russians at Brussels 


“Where are the Russian visitors?” 
That question is often heard as tour- 
ists from all over the world view the 
wonders of the World’s Fair at Brus- 
sels, Belgium. The scarcity of Rus- 
sians at Brussels has already become 
a common topic of conversation among 
fair visitors from all points of the 
compass. 

Many thousands of Americans go 
through the massive Soviet pavilion 
and the exhibits of other nations. But 
very few Russians are ever seen at the 
graceful American pavilion, or at any 
other exhibit of the fair, for that 
matter. 

Why are there so few Soviet citizens 
at the global exhibition? Because 
Moscow makes it extremely difficult 
for its people to leave the country for 
a peep at the outside world. 


Honoring Our Flag 


Next Saturday, June 14, is a special 
day to remember and honor our coun- 
try’s flag. Observances honoring the 
flag will be held in communities across 
the nation. 

It was on June 14, 1777, that the 
Continental Congress adopted a reso- 
lution that the flag of our country, 
then consisting of 13 states, should 
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you are in the woods this summer, keep Smokey Bear’s advice in mind. Be sure your campfires are out—really out! 
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IN 1957, the United States had fewer forest fires than in any year since we first started keeping track. We can all help to set an even better record in 1958. When 
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ON PARADE 











NEXT SATURDAY, June 14, people across the nation will honor the Stars and Stripes as they celebrate Flag Day. 


communities. 


have 13 alternate red and _ white 
stripes, with a blue field containing 13 
stars. That flag was kept when our 
Constitution went into effect in 1789. 

For a short time after the birth of 
our country, a new stripe as well as a 
new star was added for each state ad- 
mitted to the Union. At one time our 
flag had 15 stripes and 15 stars. In 
1818, the number of stripes was fixed 
at 13 in honor of the 13 original states. 
A new star was added for each new 
state. 

On Flag Day, as well as on all other 
days of the year, we should keep in 
mind these rules governing the display 
of our flag: 

1. The flag should be displayed in 
a prominent place, above any other 
flag or banner. 

2. The flag should be hoisted briskly 
and lowered ceremoniously. During 
the hoisting or lowering of the flag, or 
when the banner is passing in a 
parade, all persons present should face 
the flag, stand at attention, and salute. 

8. When carried in a procession with 
other flags, the nation’s banner should 
be either on the marching right, or if 
there is a line of flags, in front of the 
center of that line. 

For more details on flag etiquette, 
call or write the nearest post of the 
American Legion or some other patri- 
otic group. 


This and That 


Russia’s Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev is once again trying to patch 
things up with Yugoslavia’s Marshal 
Tito. The on-again-off-again relations 
between Russia and Yugoslavia hit a 
low point not long ago when Moscow 
bitterly denounced Tito for “anti-So- 
viet policies.” But a short time ago, 
Khrushchev sent birthday greetings 
to Tito along with the hope that “‘mis- 
understandings” between their 2 coun- 
tries can be brought to an end. 

Japan’s Premier Nobusuke Kishi 
won a vote of confidence for his pro- 
western policies in nation-wide elec- 
tions held not long ago. The Premier 
and his Liberal-Democratic Party, 
which advocates close ties with the 
United States, won a substantial ma- 
jority of seats in the Japanese Parlia- 
ment. The Reds lost in strength and 
now have only 1 seat in the national 
legislature. 

Moscow has promised to withdraw 
its troops from communist-dominated 
Romania “soon.” The Russians also 
said they will reduce the number of 
Soviet soldiers stationed in Hungary, 
a country whose bid for freedom they 
ruthlessly smashed in the fall of 1956. 

Arab-Jewish feeling is running high 
once again because of border clashes 























between Jordan and Israel near Jeru- 
salem. Fighting there late last month 
took the life of United Nations truce 
chief Colonel George Flint, a Canadian 
veteran of World War II and the 
Korean War. Colonel Flint was the 
13th UN representative to be killed in 
Arab-Israeli hostilities since fighting 
broke out between the 2 sides in 1948. 

President Eisenhower wants Con- 
gress to extend special excise taxes 
and levies on corporation incomes 
which are due to expire June 30. (For 
details on these taxes see last week’s 
issue of this paper.) 

Uncle Sam has agreed to provide 
Indonesia’s government of President 
Sukarno, who has been fighting rebels 
in his island country for the past few 
months, about $500,000 in arms. 
Though we disapprove of Sukarno’s 
close ties with the Reds, we fear that 
he might move even further into the 
communist camp unless we provide his 
government with some help. 

Labor unions can now be held re- 
sponsible for pay losses and other 
damages suffered by workers who are 
kept off their jobs by union pickets 
or by other similar means. That is the 
result of a recent U. S. Supreme 
Court decision involving suits brought 
against unions by certain workers. 


France’s De Gaulle 


Will France continue to work closely 
with the United States and other west- 
ern powers in defense matters? Will 
Paris go ahead with existing plans 
for closer ties with other free Euro- 
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pean lands in the field of trade and 
business? What about French-super- 
vised Algeria? Will that territory’s 
revolt against French rule be settled 
to the satisfaction of both sides? 

These are only a few of the many 
questions that were on the lips of 
leaders everywhere in the free world 
last week when General Charles De 
Gaulle took over as Premier of France. 

General De Gaulle asked for and 
was granted special powers by his 
country’s Parliament for the next 6 
months. During that time, the new 
Premier has full authority to do what 
he feels is needed to solve France’s 
many problems. In the fall, De 
Gaulle’s actions of the special 6-month 
period are to be reviewed by Parlia- 
ment. 

Though De Gaulle has been given 
extraordinary government powers by 
Parliament, he must continue to live 
up to guarantees of freedom provided 
to Frenchmen under their constitu- 
tion. The new Premier has promised 
to uphold these freedoms and to main- 
tain democratic rule in France. 

One of General De Gaulle’s first 
problems after taking office concerned 
Algeria, where French army officers 
took control in May. He visited Al- 
geria shortly after assuming power 
in an effort to find a solution to that 
thorny question. 

Other problems facing De Gaulle in- 
clude inflation, declining tax revenues, 
and rising unemployment. In addi- 


tion, there is widespread opposition 
to him and to his moves to concentrate 
important powers in his hands. 





WIDE WORLD 


TOURISTS who visit Norway this summer will be able to go sightseeing in 


Viking style. 


A new Viking ship, the Leiv Eriksson, will carry visitors to the 


place where a medieval king defeated local chiefs to become the first king over 
all Norway. The ship has sails and a camouflaged engine. 
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Special programs will be presented in many 
Flag Day offers all of us a chance to brush up on rules governing the display of our nation’s banner (see story). 





News Quiz 











Air Safety 


1. Why did President Eisenhower or- 
der new restrictions on some military 
jet flights along the civil airways? 


2. Air collisions are a growing prob- 
lem. How many such accidents took 
place from 1948-1957? What are 2 im- 
portant reasons for the increase in air 
collisions? 


3. When will the jet age begin in 
American commercial aviation? How 
will the entrance of jet transports into 
civilian flying increase the danger of 
air collisions? 


4. Describe briefly the 2 sets of gen- 
eral flying rules under which all planes 
now operate. 


5. What is the CAA? How does its 
air-traffic control system help to main- 
tain air safety? Why are planes not 
required to fly under the system at all 
times? 


Discussion 


_ 1. Scientific improvements and changes 
in flying regulations are being under- 
taken to insure safer flying. Discuss 
some of these measures. Do you believe 
they are sufficient? Why, or why not? 


Aid for India 


1. Why does India need a large sum 
of money at this time? 


2. To what extent has the United 
States helped the Asian land in its de- 
velopment programs? 


3. Why do Senators Cooper and Ken- 
nedy feel that if India should fail in 
its present Five-Year Plan, democracy 
would have suffered a great setback in 
Asia? 

4. How does Senator Cooper explain 
India’s policy of non-alignment? 


5. What 3-point plan does Senator 
Kennedy suggest for helping India? 


6. Why does Senator Ellender feel 
that any effort to modernize India 
quickly is “doomed to failure’? 


7. What points does Senator Bridges 
make in regard to aiding neutral coun- 
tries? 

8. Give several specific examples— 
cited by Senators Ellender and Bridges— 
of ways in which our aid program for 
India has not worked out satisfactorily. 


Discussion 


_ 1. Do you think that India’s neutrality 
in international affairs will make world 
peace more—or less—likely? Explain. 

2. Do you favor additional U. S. aid 
for India at this time? ‘ Why, or why 
not? 
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Venezuela Is Now Suffering Growing Pains 


Long Been Plagued by Political Intrigue and Instability 


Nation Has 


HIS is the second of two articles on 

Latin America by Ann Richardson, 
associate editor of the AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER. Her husband, Ham Richard- 
son, was playing on the U. S. Davis 
Cup tennis team in Venezuela at the 
same time Vice President Nixon was 
there. Her first-hand observations of 
conditions in that country are as fol- 


lows: 


During my week’s stay in Venezuela, 
I kept trying to avoid the tendency of 
comparing that country too closely 
with the United States. We Ameri- 
cans are accustomed to our advan- 
tages and freedoms, and it is human 
nature that we expect the same situa- 
tion to exist in other lands. It doesn’t. 
Venezuela is struggling to be a democ- 
racy, and it is suffering growing 
pains. 

In recent history, Juan Vincente 
Gomez ruled with an iron hand from 
1908 to 1935. At his death there was 
a period of some freedom until, in 
1948, voters elected a man who turned 
out to be a bad leader. The Army was 
dissatisfied, and its members ousted 
him. 

After much confusion and competi- 
tion for power, an Army junta (com- 
mittee) took over. In 1952, this 
military group decided to have an elec- 
tion, but when it became apparent that 
the vote was going heavily against 
their candidate, Marcos Perez Jimenez 
(former junta member), they stopped 
the balloting and announced their own 
victory. 


Dictatorial Rule 


Perez Jimenez governed the land by 
means of spies, secret police, and op- 
pression until January 23 of this year. 
When a popular uprising turned to 
revolution, he slipped out of the coun- 
try in the middle of the night. It is 
charged that he took millions of dol- 
lars belonging to the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment. Right now he is living in 
Miami in a fabulous mansion pur- 
chased with some of the allegedly 
stolen money. 

A brief observation of basic condi- 
tions in Venezuela explains the long- 
continued political intrigue and_ in- 
stability which have plagued that land. 

Poverty, ignorance, and disease are 
rampant in Caracas, just as in other 
parts of Venezuela. The capital city 
presents an almost unbelievable con- 
trast of wealth and misery. The shiny 
steel and modern structures which 
house rich American and Venezuelan 
business interests stand out in sharp 
relief to the slums and filth. As the 
low-paid, hungry workers see it, the 
former dictators of Venezuela have 
cooperated with U. S. and Venezuelan 
industrialists mainly to enrich them- 
selves rather than to help the people 
as a whole. 

All Venezuelans know that the 
United States buys most of their large 
oil supply. In return, Venezuela pur- 
chases substantial quantities of U. S. 
machinery, automobiles, and agricul- 
tural products. When this interchange 
is working in good order, it is a 
satisfactory arrangement. Unfortu- 
nately, though, it often bogs down and 
sometimes it is misinterpreted. 

On the one hand, some Venezuelans 
feel that the main U. S. interest in 
their country is oil. They argue that 
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BERRYMAN IN WASHINGTON STAR 


THIS CARTOONIST has Vice President Nixon saying to President Eisenhower: 


“Looks like I took up the wrong game.” 


Seriously, the Venezuela demonstra- 


tions had nothing to do with sports, but involved economic and political problems. 


our businessmen got a “good deal’ 
from Perez Jimenez while he was in 
control, so our government tried to 
keep him in power. As proof, they 
point out that he fled to this country 
when he was driven out of Venezuela. 

In the same breath that they criti- 
cize us for our undue interest in 
their oil, they also resent our having 
to reduce the amount of oil we buy 
from Venezuela when business in our 
country slows down. Since most of 
their foreign income is based on the 
sale of oil to us, a business recession 
here always hurts them. It has been 
said that, economically, when the 
United States sneezes, Venezuela 
catches pneumonia. When we buy 
less oil from the Venezuelans, many 
of them accuse us of being fair 
weather friends. 

From the point of view 
United States, the same _ situation 
takes on a different meaning. It is 
certainly true that we want to buy 
Venezuelan oil. Our American com- 
panies are paying vast amounts of 
money to discover, refine, and produce 
it. We need the oil in times of pros- 
perity. 

When a 


of the 


recession or depression 


occurs in our country, however, oil 
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U. S. DAVIS CUP TEAM that recently played and defeated Venezuela. A 
friendly atmosphere prevailed during the tennis contest. 


and gas sales naturally decline. Not 
only foreign oil producers are hurt, 
but so are American. 

As for dealing with a particular 
government, if it is in control of the 
country, what else can we do? Those 
who defend our Venezuelan policy ar- 
gue that it would be unwise and costly 
to stop doing business with every 
country whose government we don’t 
like. 

Regarding Perez Jimenez, Vice 
President Nixon told Venezuelans that 
the U. S. will act against the former 
dicatator as soon as they take proper 
legal steps to return him to their 
country. 

This, in brief, was the background 
of the unfortunate developments 
which occurred during Vice President 
Nixon’s trip to Venezuela. It was only 
by coincidence that I happened to be 
there at the same time. 

The occasion for my visit was the 
first round of the American Zone of 
Davis Cup Tennis Competition. The 
Davis Cup is like the Olympics of 
tennis, and my husband, Ham Rich- 
ardson of New Orleans, had _ been 
selected by the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association as one of the 
Americans to compete against Vene- 





From left to right: Barry 


McKay, Perry T. Jones (captain of the squad), Ham Richardson, and Bill Quillian. 





zuela. The matches were to be played 
at the Altamira Tennis Club. 

We arrived at the airport in La 
Guaira, and we made the same 11- 
mile trip into the city which was to 
prove so trying for Vice President 
Nixon a few days later. As we drove 
along, we admired the new 6-lane 
highway through the mountains. We 
saw the extremely modern apartments 
for workers. Some of these buildings 
are 15 stories high. 

In addition to these housing show- 
places, we saw where the poor people 
of Caracas dig out little shelters for 
themselves on the sides of the moun- 
tains. There they live in squalor. 
There the seeds of discontent and com- 
munism find fertile ground. 

One of our earliest impressions was 
the heavy volume of traffic in and 
around Caracas. There are some 
“Autopistas,” or freeways, but not 
nearly enough to fill the need. Many 
drivers in the city act like participants 
in a hockey game. They bump, knock, 
crowd, and speed. 

In a sense, the Venezuelans are like 
players who have fired the umpire. 
Since they consider Perez Jimenez to 
have been a bad umpire, they identify 
all rules with him. Hence, no more 
rules, or get around them as best you 
can. For instance, horn-blowing is 
forbidden. So drivers and passengers 
alike frequently hang their arms out 
of the car windows and beat on the 
sides of cars. It’s very effective. 


Today’s Police Force 


During the revolution, the hated 
secret police were attacked by the 
mobs. They were beaten, driven from 
their posts, and killed. The present 
force is new and inexperienced, and 
they have memories of the fates of 
their predecessors. Consequently, the 
police are inclined to be a nervous and 
not completely dependable group. 

In many cases, the Venezuelans re- 
gard their new found democracy as 
complete freedom to do whatever they 
please regardless of the consequences 
to others. Many of them do not yet 
realize that democratic people have 
responsibilities as well as privileges. 

Special efforts are being made to 
speed up education in that country. 
The present leaders know that real 
progress and stability cannot be 
achieved so long as half of the people 
are illiterate. 

There are few tourist attractions in 
Caracas, so Perez Jimenez attempted 
to provide some spectacular ones. He 
ordered the building of the Hotel 
Humboldt on the top of one of the 
mountains to the north. It can be 
seen from almost any spot in the city, 
but as there are no roads up the moun- 
tains, it must be reached by “tele- 


ferrico,” or cable car. 
The hotel is magnificent. It is a 
rounded structure some 19 stories 


high. There are no single rooms avail- 
able in the hotel, only suites. Each 
suite is cut from the whole like a 
piece of pie. The beautiful view from 
the balconies is one never to be for- 
gotten. 

While hotels in downtown Caracas 
are crowded and inadequate, however, 
this one stands virtually empty. It is 
simply too inaccessible. 

Another recently completed and 
equally interesting site to visit in 
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Caracas is the Military Circle. Perez 
Jimenez spent an untold sum of money 
constructing on 24 acres an Army 
Academy, an officers’ club, a shrine 
to the military heroes of the country’s 
history, and a mile and a quarter of 
mosaic sidewalk (laid by hand by im- 
ported Italian laborers). A _ visitor 
is torn between the pagan splendor 
of these and similar projects and the 
squalid living conditions of the ma- 
jority of people. 

Though the primary concern of our 
trip was winning the tennis matches, 
we were greatly concerned with the 
visit Vice President Nixon was to pay 
Venezuela. It was apparent that there 
would be great interest in his pres- 
ence, and rumor had it that demon- 
strations were planned. 

Our group wanted to go to the air- 
port to watch the proceedings, but we 
were advised that Americans in the 
crowd might have difficulties. As we 
heeded the warning and stayed away, 
I actually did not see what happened. 
However, we were told by newspaper 
reporters and photographers of the 
shocking occurrences. Our day had 
been so calm and quiet it was almost 
impossible to believe that such things 
had happened in the same city. Our 
Venezuelan friends were most upset, 
and they apologized profusely. 

Despite Mr. Nixon’s unhappy ex- 
perience it was decided to go ahead 
with the Davis Cup matches. The 
Venezuelan government sent an army 
detachment to the tennis club in case 
of trouble, but there was none. The 
American team won all 5 matches 
played. 

The real highlight of the weekend 
came on Saturday after the doubles 
match was finished. Mr. Perry T. 
Jones, newly appointed Davis Cup 
Captain, conducted (with the help of 
his players) a clinic much like the 
ones for which he is famous in South- 
ern California. 

The Venezuelan crowd of over a 
thousand stayed at the tennis club 
until long after dark and the lights 
had been turned on to watch all the 
youths who wanted to get a chance to 
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MAP FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
VENEZUELA is about a third again 
as big as Texas. The Latin American 
country has around 6,000,000 people. 


play with and be coached by the “big 
boys.” It was an inspiring sight. 

There was a friendly feeling among 
the crowd as the spectators dispersed, 
and never would you have guessed that 
only a few days before the Vice Presi- 
dent of the country which these tennis 
players represented had been the vic- 
tim of ugly mob violence. 

For the most part, the tennis event 
in Venezuela went unnoticed. This 
was another illustration of the fact 
that newspaper headlines, for the 
most part, deal with bad rather than 
good news. Here was a splendid ex- 
ample of international competition 
and cooperation combined, but the 
story was not widely told. 

—By ANN RICHARDSON 


Safety in Air 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The accidents tend to reduce confi- 
dence in flying—in spite of the high 
level of safety which has been main- 
tained by the commercial airlines. 

A quick glance at the recent history 
of aviation in the United States offers 
one reason for the trouble in the 
skies today. The aviation industry 
has grown at a rapid pace since 1938. 
A part of the growth has been in the 
field of commercial aviation. The 
number of planes in commercial air 
service jumped from 345 in 1938 to 
1,829 in 1957. Last year our airlines 
carried more than 49,000,000 passen- 
gers, compared with 1,306,000 vassen- 
gers in 1938. 

Along with the growth of commer- 
cial aviation has come a huge increase 
in the number of military and private 
planes. In 1938 there were 11,159 
civilian planes in the United States. 
About 65,000 are registered with the 
government now. Today all aircraft 
in the United States—civilian and 
military—total roughly 90,000. Not 
all of these planes are in active opera- 
tion, but 8,500 are aloft on an average 
flying day. 

The crowding of the airways will 
not diminish in the future. Aviation 
will continue to grow. Today’s total 
of 90,000 planes may reach 125,000 by 
1975. 


Limited Air Space 


The prospect of 125,000 planes fly- 
ing across the nation may not appear 
alarming—the skies above seem limit- 
less. But the amount of usable air 
space is limited. Some areas used for 
such military purposes as gunnery 
practice are closed to civilian planes. 
Commercial airliners and many other 
planes generally fly closely along the 
civil air lanes. These are sky high- 
ways, about 10 miles wide, marked 
with radio beacons and other aids to 
navigation. 

There are 106,000 miles of Federal 
airways across the nation. Because 
much of the air traffic is concentrated 
around large cities, some skyways are 
more crowded than others. On the 
nation’s busiest air route—between 
Washington, D. C., and New York 
City—90 planes may be aloft at once. 
Around New York City, the busiest 
commercial air area, 175 planes may 
be aloft simultaneously. 

The problem of keeping increasing 
numbers of planes separated in the air 
is serious. Soon the problem will be 
complicated further. Late this year 
the jet age will begin in commercial 
aviation. Nearly 400 jets have been 
ordered for commercial air service be- 
tween 1958 and 1961. The jets, flying 
at 600 miles an hour, will add to the 
dangers of air collisions. 

Aviation experts and the govern- 
ment agencies which regulate flying 
are looking now to the future needs 
of air traffic control. The crowding of 
the airways and the combination of 
jets with slower-moving aircraft make 
an automatic system of air-traffic con- 
trol vital to safety. 

Some steps have already been taken 
to improve the federal government’s 
air traffic control system, operated by 
the CAA. In 1957 an Airways Mod- 
ernization Board was established to 
promote the development of a control 
system based on the widespread use 
of radar and electronics equipment. 
This idea looks to the day when many 
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BOEING AIRPLANE COMPANY 


NOW THAT jet passenger travel is just around the corner, the danger of mid-air 


collisions grows greater all the time. 


Boeing’s 707 Intercontinental is one of 


several speedy jet airliners which will be delivered to the world’s airlines in the 


next 2 years. 


The big jet will carry 124 passengers more than 5,000 miles non- 


stop—at speeds of 550 to 600 miles per hour. 


more flights may be guided by con- 
trollers on the ground. 

At present flights in the United 
States may be made under two sets of 
flying rules. In poor flying weather all 
planes—civilian and military—must 
operate under Instrument Flight 
Rules. Under these rules each plane 
is in continuous contact with a CAA 
air traffic control center on the 
ground. Each plane is assigned a set 
course by the center. The pilot may 
not change course without permission. 
With this system, the CAA controllers 
can follow a plane’s progress and keep 
it separated from other craft. 

During clear weather a second set 
of flight rules may be used. Visual 
Flight Rules permit planes to fly on a 
“see and be seen” basis. The route of 
an aircraft is not directed by control 
centers. Instead, each pilot accepts 
the responsibility of avoiding other 
planes. 

Instrument flight rules protect the 
planes which use them from collisions 
with each other. The airlines operate 
under these rules whenever possible, 
often in clear weather. Trouble arises, 
however, when planes flying visual 
rules in good weather use the same 
air lanes as planes under instrument 
rules. This practice has led to some 
of the past air collisions. Aviation ex- 
perts believe “see and be seen” flying 
must end with the coming of the jet 
operations. 

Placing all flights under instrument 
rules would lower the risk of air col- 
lisions to a minimum. The practice 
is impossible now, however. The CAA 
control centers are equipped to handle 
only 3,000 controlled flights at once. 

The need to expand and modernize 
the CAA traffic control system is rec- 
ognized. A huge improvement pro- 
gram began 2 years ago. By 1963 
the CAA will spend more than $1 bil- 
lion for new control equipment and 
navigation aids. It will add 60 long- 
range radar installations to the sys- 


tem, bringing to 100 those in use 
(ineluding installations shared with 


the military services). Radar to regu- 
late planes approaching airports also 
will be increased. 

Early this summer electronic com- 
puters will be installed at the CAA 
control centers in Washington and 
New York City. The computers will 
automatically locate all planes within 
the areas and point out possible 
danger spots to the operators. CAA 
hopes to install these computers in its 


air centers at the rate of 6 a year 
through 1963. 

Other scientific aids are being de- 
veloped to improve air safety. Engi- 
neers are perfecting a device to be in- 
stalled in planes to warn of approach- 
ing aircraft. 

But the development of new control 
and safety equipment requires time. 
At best it may be 1961 before enough 
equipment is in widespread use to 
assure effective air traffic control. 

To meet the needs for better air 
traffic control temporarily, changes in 
the flying practices are being made. 
Until recently military planes could 
fly anywhere. The new rules imposed 
by the President will keep some mili- 
tary planes flying visual rules off the 
civil airways. 

The commercial airlines are placing 
more and more of their flights under 
instrument rules in clear weather. 
Beginning July 1, all flights made at 
altitudes above 10,000 feet will op- 
erate under the CAA air traffic con- 
trol system. 


New Skyways 


On June 15 the use of an experi- 
mental transcontinental skyways sys- 
tem set up by the CAA will begin. 
The skyways, each of which is 40 miles 
wide and 5,000 feet deep, will link 
Los Angeles and San Francisco with 
New York and Washington. All mil- 
itary and civilian planes using these 
skyways must operate under CAA 
control at all times. 

Other changes have been suggested 
to further air safety. One would 
separate planes flying visual rules and 
those flying under ground contrcl into 
different air zones. A second would 
reserve all air space above a cer- 
tain altitude—perhaps 26,000 feet— 
for military planes. Civilian aircraft 
would use the space below this bound- 
ary. These plans might be helpful, 
but they would not offer full protec- 
tion against air collisions. The air 
lanes cross each other. Planes must 
descend through established air lanes 
at times for landings. 

It seems possible that the problems 
of air traffic control will be solved by 
a combination of many plans. As 
more traffic control equipment is put 
into operation, some of the emergency 
regulations may be dropped. 

It is agreed, however, that further 
air collisions must be prevented. Fly- 
ing has become too important to trust 
to chance. —By ALICE HAYWOOD 
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(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


N this page we present opposing 

views on the problem of testing 
nuclear weapons. Dr. Albert Schweit- 
zer, world-famous medical missionary 
in Africa, opposes further testing of 
weapons. Dr. Arthur Compton, prom- 
inent atomic scientist, believes we 
should continue the tests. 


“An Obligation to Tomorrow,” by 
Albert Schweitzer in Saturday Review 
of Literature. 


Last year I raised my voice, to- 
gether with others, to draw attention 
to the great danger of radioactive 
poisoning of the air and earth, follow- 
ing atomic and hydrogen tests. I 
appealed to the nuclear powers to stop 
the tests. But no agreement has been 
reached. 

Since then many statements have 
been issued claiming that the radio- 
activity resulting from nuclear tests is 
not dangerous. There has been much 
talk about a “clean” hydrogen bomb. 
But the new, highly-praised clean 
bomb is only relatively clean. Its 
trigger is a nuclear bomb as power- 
ful as the one dropped over Hiroshima. 
This bomb also produces radioactivity. 

When speaking of radiation we 
must take into consideration not only 
the radiation coming from the outside, 
but also the radioactivity that gets 
into our bodies. The radioactive ma- 
terials put into the air by nuclear 
tests do not stay there permanently. 
In the form of radioactive rain or 
snow they fall to earth. 

They enter plants through leaves 
and roots and stay there. We absorb 
them by drinking milk from cows or 
by eating the meat of animals which 
have fed on it. Radioactive rain con- 
taminates drinking water. 

One of the most dangerous elements 
we absorb is strontium-90. It is 
stored in the bones and emits from 
there its rays into cells of red bone 
marrow. Fatal diseases often result. 

The most sinister aspect of internal 
as well as external radiation is that 
years may pass before the evil conse- 
quences appear. They make them- 
selves felt, not in the first or second 
generation, but in following ones. 
Generation after generation, for cen- 
turies to come, will witness the birth 
of an ever-increasing number of chil- 
dren with mental and physical defects. 

Nuclear testing is not one which 
concerns the nuclear powers alone, a 
question for them to decide at their 
pleasure. Who has given these coun- 
tries the right to experiment, in times 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER believes na- 


tions must stop nuclear tests to pre- 


serve the health of future generations. 
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AMERICANS who visit Moscow find shopping a chore—even though the Russian capital has a few self-service markets 


like this one. 


stores are not as convenient as the well-planned supermarkets in our country. 


of peace, with weapons involving the 
most serious risks for the whole 
world? What has the United Nations 
to say on this matter? 

It is high time to recognize that the 
question of nuclear testing is a matter 
for world law to consider. Mankind 
is imperiled by the tests. Mankind 
insists that they stop. 

If anything is left of international 
law in our civilization, then the na- 
tions responsible for the nuclear tests 
must renounce them immediately, 
without making this dependent on 
agreements with respect to the larger 
questions of general disarmament. 
Nuclear tests have nothing to do with 
disarmament. 

There is no time to lose. 


Views expressed by Dr. Arthur 
Compton in a letter to Senator Stuart 
Symington of Missouri. 


I believe lack of adequate prepared- 
ness for defense has proved itself an 
invitation to aggression. My basic 
reason for advocating a continuation 
of nuclear tests is because I do not see 
how we can be confident that our 
weapons are adequate unless we test 
them. 





ARTHUR COMPTON, a U. S. atomic 
scientist, has spoken out for the con- 


tinued testing of nuclear explosives. 





Some scientists have stated that 
each nuclear explosion introduces ra- 
dioactive materials into the atmos- 
phere that will shorten the lives of 
thousands of people through such ef- 
fects as leukemia and bone cancer. 
Consideration must be given to the 
dangers of testing nuclear weapons. 
Yet in my judgment, the magnitude 
of the hazards has in certain quarters 
been grossly exaggerated. 

As of this date, there is only one 
case (that of a Japanese fisherman) 
where good evidence exists that a per- 
son’s life was shortened by fall-out. 
I believe it will be shown by thorough 
tests that the world-wide effects on 
people’s health of nuclear tests—con- 
tinued at the present level—are small 
compared with other hazards to which 
we are exposed. 

We must recognize, however, the 
likelihood that some persons will be 
fatally injured by the long-time effects 
of nuclear explosions. On the other 
hand, the slackening of work on nu- 
clear weapons may so weaken our de- 
fensive strength that the world may 
be baited into a major war. In my 
judgment, the possibility of war is the 
greater danger. If this judgment is 
correct, we must continue nuclear 
tests. In such work, though, we must 
take care to avoid endangering people 
in our country and in other nations. 

Unfortunately, there is no respon- 
sible body that can say what experi- 
ments are in the interests or contrary 
to the interests of mankind. This is 
a task the United Nations should be 
authorized to perform. 

Until it has a police force of ade- 
quate strength, however, putting such 
a judgment into effect is beyond the 
power of the UN. Until the UN has 
this power, the responsibility for con- 
ducting nuclear experiments in the 
best interest of mankind must be ac- 
cepted individually by every sovereign 
nation and carried through with its 
own best judgment. 

The policy that guides our Atomic 
Energy Commission is obviously to 





The markets seem to please Russian housewives who now have shorter waits in line, but to visitors the 


carry on the experiments that it finds 
necessary for both military and peace- 
ful purposes, while keeping human 
risks to a minimum. The responsi- 
bility for the broader implications of 
this work cannot, however, be avoided 
by the Congress. 

To promote an atmosphere in which 
peace will develop, I believe we should 
negotiate with Russia, through the 
UN. We must negotiate intensively 
and with full determination regarding 
means of advancing cooperatively the 
health and well-being of men and 
women everywhere. As this becomes 
recognized as our consistent and sin- 
cere intention, we shall gain the confi- 
dence of the world. In such world 
confidence lies finally our only safety. 


“Be Glad You Shop in America!” by 
Irving R. Levine in This Week. 


An American housewife suddenly 
transported to Moscow would have a 
series of jolts. There are no mark- 
down sales, no five-and-tens, no news- 
paper ads, no telephone orders, and 
few deliveries. A shopping trip for 
any purpose is a day-long project—if 
you can find what you’re after at all. 
Almost anything you buy is of inferior 
quality, and prices are very high. 

Russian shoppers have only two 
sources for the things they need— 
government-owned stores and the so- 
called free market. Farmers are per- 
mitted to sell produce from their small 
household plots at the free market. 

Prices in government-owned stores 
are high. Ten eggs cost $1.05, a pound 


of sugar 47¢, for example. Most of 
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ter, and cheese are sold in one store, 
vegetables in another. 

The free market is located in a 
fenced-in open area. Meats are dis- 
played under a roofed shed. Unless 
you’re prepared, the meat will be 
plopped into your bare hands. Wrap- 
ping is your problem. The wise shop- 
per carries his own paper, jars, and 
plastic bags. No wax paper or foil 
wrapping is even sold in Russia. 








